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FOREWORD 


This study, narrow in time-span and in scope, was written in mid-1961, 
just before Dag Hammarskjold, then Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
was killed in a plane crash in the Congo and became an instant martyr and 
hero in the eyes of much of the world. The manuscript was put away without 
any attempt to have it published, until such time as it might become possible 
to take a more objective view of Hammarskjold and of his role in the Congo 
affair and in the suosequent decline of the United Nations. 

The presentation of this study now may appear to be a mere anachronism 
but it has fundamental links to the role of the United Nations today and its 
inability to take effective action in the contemporary crises in Iran and 
Afghanistan. Its loss of prestige, power, and relevance can be traced 
directly back to its egregious failure in the Congo. 

It also serves to demythify Hammarskjold by exposing his gratuitous 
mismanagement of UN policy in the Congo, out of motivations which remain 
ambiguous but may be interpreted as colonialist and anti-progressive and 
as lacking the impartiality which was the Sine qua non of his Office. 

That policy irreversibly changed the history of the United Nations, as 
reflected in the non-payment of their assessed Shares of the costs of the 
UN Congo operation by the Soviet Union, France, and other countries, 
leading to financial and political crises and contributing to the erosion 
of the UN's effectiveness and standing. 

The assassination of Patrice Lumumba by his Congolese political rivals 
was the first of a series of political assassinations in the 1960s which 
sent great tremors throughout the world and which have become the subject 
of a vast literature. The Lumumba assassination was followed by those of 
President John F. Kennedy, Martin Luther King, Jr., and Robert F. Kennedy. 
In each case, the facile "solution" of the assassination was followed by 


waves of doubt and uncertainty, and in the eyes of many they remain unsolved 


today. What of the assassination of Patrice Lumumba? It appeared undeniable 
in 1961 that Dag Hammarskjold was morally culpable in this ugly affair, and it 
still appears to be so. But in the intervening years, stunning new information 
was brought to light, in 1975, by the U.S. Senate Select Committee to Study 
Governmental Operations with Respect to Intelligence Activities--the Church 
Committee. In its interin report of 20 November 1975, the Committee revealed 

a sustained, intensive effort by the Central Intelligence Agency, first to 
encourage Congolese efforts to "eliminate" Lumumba and then to use the CIA's 
Own resources directly to assassinate him. The report of the Church Committee 


on the CIA plot to assassinate Lumumba is reprinted in the Appendix to this 
study. 


April 1980 


Note on Nomenclature 


The names and status of countries which played a part in the 1960-1961 
drama of the Congo underwent changes during the two decades which led 

to the present time. The Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi no longer 
exists and consists now of two independent African States--Rwanda and 
Burundi. The China which was a member of the Security Council in 1960 
was the Republic of China (Formosa) and was later replaced by the People's 
Republic of China, which now holds membership in the United Nations. 
Ceylon is now known as Sri Lanka. The United Arab Republic has reverted 
to the name Egypt. The Republic of the Congo, which was the scene of 

the events discussed in this study, is now called Zaire. 


Summary Chronology 


July 1960 


The Belgian Congo became independent on 1 July 1960. The Security Council 

met on 7 July and unanimously recommended the admission of the Republic of 

the Congo to the United Nations. The Security Council met again on 13 July 

at the request of the Secretary-General, to consider an appeal from the 
Republic of the Congo for United Nations assistance because of the intervention 
of Belgian troops. The Security Council authorized military and technical 
assistance to protect the independence and territorial integrity of the 
Republic of the Congo, and called upon Belgium to withdraw its troops from 

the Congo. The Council reconvened on 20 July to hear a progress report 

from the Secretary-General and adopted a second resolution calling on Belgium 


to withdraw speedily from the Congo. 


August 1960 


The Security Council met on 8 August at the request of the Secretary-—General 
because of the refusal of the Province of Katanga to permit the entry of the 
United Nations Force, and adopted a third resolution calling on Belgium to 
withdraw its troops from Katanga immediately. The Council met again on 

21 August and debated charges made by Prime Minister Lumumba against the 
Secretary-General for his policy in the Congo, challenging his interpretation 


of the mandate. The Council adjourned without adopting a resolution. 


September 1960 


President Kasavubu dismissed Prime Minister Lumumba. Lumumba dismissed 
Kasavubu. The Congolese Parliament met and a majority voted its confidence 
in the Prime Minister. The United Nations Force seized the radio station 
and airport at Leopoldville, over the protests of the Prime Minister, to 
avert incitement of trouble between the rival political factions. The 
Security Council reconvened on 9 September to deal with continued Belgian 


activity in the Congo, conflicts between the central Government and the 


Secretary-General, and obstruction and resistance of the United Nations 
Force in Katanga. Rival delegations appointed by Kasavubu and Lumumba 
respectively requested recognition but neither delegation was seated by 
the Council. 


The Council continued to meet until 16 September, at which time a draft 
resolution sponsored by Ceylon and Tunisia was vetoed by the Soviet Union. 
The Council adopted a resolution calling for an emergency session of the 


General Assembly. 


The fourth emergency session of the General Assembly met from 17 to 19 
September and adopted a resolution reaffirming the main purposes of the 
three resolutions previously adopted by the Security Council and appealing 
to all Member States to refrain from direct or indirect assistance to the 


Congo except through the United Nations. 


The fifteenth regular session of the Gemeral Assembly opened on 20 September. 
During the general debate the Heads of State of a number of countries 

(the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, Ghana, the United Arab Republic, Indonesia, 
Poland, Guinea, Nigeria, among others) expressed concern about or criticism 
of UN policy in the Congo. The Republic of the Congo was admitted as a 

UN Member but no delegation was seated, pending clarification of internal 
political conflicts in the Congo. Colonel Mobutu seized power and appointed 
a Collegium of Commissioners to replace the Lumumba cabinet. The Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union called for the resignation 


of the Secretary-General. 


_ November 1960 


The General Assembly voted to recognize the credentials of the delegation 
nominated by President Kasavubu, over the protest of Afro-Asian and Bastern 
European delegations. Guinea and other States contributing troops to the 


United Nations Force indicated that they would reconsider their participation 


in the UN action in the Congo. Congolese troops under Colonel Mobutu 

and troops of the UN Force clashed at the Ghana Embassy in Leopoldville 

and the Ambassador of Ghana was expelled from the Congo. The Soviet Union 
and several other countries indicated that they would not contribute to the 


financing of the UN operation in the Congo. 


December 1960 


Patrice Lumumba, who had been under house arrest, was seized by Mobutu troops 
in Kasai Province and brought back to Leopoldville to be jailed in an army 
prison. The Security Council met again on 8 and 9 December. The Soviet Union 
and other countries demanded the immediate release and reinstatement of 

Prime Minister Lumumba. The Security Council was unable to adopt any 


resolution and the question of the Congo reverted to the General assembly. 


The situation in the Congo was debated in the General Assembly during the 
second and third weeks of December but the Assembly was unable to adopt a 
resolution. The Secretary-General announced that he would continue UN 
operations in the Congo under the mandate given in the resolutions adopted 
by the Security Council and the fourth emergency session of the General 


Assembly. 


January 1961 


The Security Council met from 12 to 14 January at the request of the Soviet 
Union, which charged Belgium with direct aggression against the Republic of 
the Congo and violation of the Trusteeship Agreement for Ruanda-Urundi. 

The Security Council rejected a Soviet draft resolution calling for immediate 
removal of all Belgian forces from the Congo and immediate termination of the 


trust status of Ruanda-Urundi. 


On 17 January Patrice Lumumba was transferred by air to Hlisabethville in 
Katanga, by agreement between Kasavubu and Tshombe. He was accorded brutal 
treatment on arrival, in the presence of United Nations troops. Mali called 


for an urgent meeting of the Security Council. 


The United Arab Republic, Morocco, and Indonesia announced the withdrawal 


of their troops from the UN Force in the Congo, reducing the Force oy one-third. 


February 1961 


The Security Council reconvened on 1 February at the request of Mali, with 
respect to the treatment of Lumumba, and at the request of President Kasavubu, 
on his charge of intervention by the United Arab Republic in the internal 
affairs of the Congo. The Secretary-General proposed that his mandate be 
changed and that he be authorized to disarm the Congolese National Army, or 


units thereof, and to keep the Army out of the political life of the Congo. 


The Council debated the new proposals of the Secretary-General but on 

7 February interrupted the discussion for some days to permit members to 
obtain instructions from their Governments. On 9 February a story was issued 
in Katanga that Lumumba and his two colleagues had escaped their prison in an 
undesignated location, armed with rifles, in a car. This story was widely 
regarded as a fiction and a camouflage, preparatory to the announcement of 
Lumumba's death. On 13 February there was an announcement that Lumumba and 
two companions had been captured and killed by villagers in Katanga. The 
Security Council resumed its meetings. During the course of the debate, 


there was a riot in the public gallery by pro-Lumumba spectators. 


On 21 February the Security Council adopted a resolution sponsored by Liberia, 
Ceylon, and the United arab Republic, authorizing the use of force to prevent 

civil war in the Congo, urging immediate withdrawal of all Belgians and other 
foreign personnel and mercenaries, calling for an immediate impartial investigation 
of Lumumba's death and punishment of those responsible; urging the convening of 

the Parliament of the Congo, the reorganization of armed units and their 

exclusion from political life, and calling on all States to extend co-operation 


and assistance in achieving these objectives. 


March 1961 


A conference was held at Tananarive, Madagascar, by Kasavubu, Tshombe, and 
other Congolese personalities, at which it was agreed in principle to divide 
the Republic of the Congo into an indeterminate number of autonomous provinces. 
The UN General Assembly at its resumed fifteenth session conducted a debate 


on the situation in the Congo. 


"...The Belgian Government is pleased and proud to support 
the Congolese Government in its application for membership of the 
Republic of the Congo in the United Nations. On 30 June 1960, a 
joint declaration was solemnly signed which stated that the Congo 
accedes, in full friendship and agreement with Belgium, to 
independence and to international sovereignty... 

"In collaboration with the most highly qualified representatives 
of the Congolese population, the Belgian Government sought during the 
transitional period...the implementation of the various institutions 
of a modern State. First, communal elections, and then national 
elections, on the basis of universal suffrage--free and secret--were 
carried out throughout the country. It is on this democratic basis 
that, in conformity with a provisional institutional law, all the organs of 
the Government have been set up. On 30 June 1960, the Congo had a Chief 
of State, a central government which was properly constituted, two 
national legislative chambers, and previncial organs which were beth 
executive and deliberative. It is these institutions which will 
elaborate and adopt the final constitutional law ef the new State. 

"This democratic Congo, directed by men animated by love of 
their country, but alse by their duties te the international community 
ef States, is capable and willing te uphold all the obligations which 
the United Nations places upon its Members. This is the tribute that 


Belgium wishes to pay to the new State upon its inception..." 


Mr. W. Leridan, Representative of Belgium, 
at the 872nd meeting of the Security Council 
en 7 July 1960 


Intreduction 


In July 1960, during the first phase ef UN emergency action in the 
Congo, the Secretary-General appeared to be a figure of heroic proportions. 
There was a general feeling that Dag Hammarakjold had carved himself a place 
in history by making the United Nations a decisive new force in global 
affairs. His swift and cenfident action in response te the sudden 
ominous upheaval in the Conge gave him great personal eminence and 
seemed to culminate a long patient policy during which the office of 
Secretary-General steadily gained in pewer and prestige and became 
invested increasingly with genuine peace-making authority. Thus, at 
_the outset of the UN action in the Congo, the Secretary-General was a 
personage of international importance, comparable in many ways to a 
head of State of a major Power, whose influence on the course of world 
events was compelling. 

By December, the Secretary-Geneval was a diminished and badly-shaken 
figure. He had been denounced and excoriated with blunt contempt by the 
Soviet Union and the other Eastern European countries and by some Afro- 
Asian countries as well. More Significantly, he had been questioned, 
criticized, or repudiated by a whole constellation of the smaller 
countries, chiefly African and Asian, from the very bloc of non-aligned 
Member States which had given foundation and strength to Mr. Hammarskjold's 
concept and conduct of his office. About a third of the ceuntries who had 
contributed their troops to the UN Ferce in the Congo were either contemplating 
the withdrawal of their contingents or had already withdrawn them, on the 
ground that the UN Ferce was working against the interests of the Congolese 
people. An African "summit meeting" held at Casablanca had issued a 
unanimous statement condemning the UN policy in the Congo and hinting 
at independent collective action there. 

What had caused this abrupt and shocking change? The answer must be 
sought in Dag Hammarskjold's policy in the Congo. That policy touched off 
an irreversible wave of dissatisfaction, criticism, and denunciation 
which reached out, on the part of some of his critics, to other areas 
of his activities and responsibilities. A final judgment of Hammarskjoldé's 


role in the Congo must await the final outcome of events there and such 


passage of time as will permit an objective appraisal in the proper 
perspective. But for these who are living through the cliff-hanging 
episodes in this saga, a tentative evaluation can be made by study 
of Hammarskjold's statements and reperts on the Congo, during the 
period of time that has been labelled in some quarters as "the agony 
of the Congo" and in others as "the agony of the United Nations". 


A huge share of that agony has fallen to Hammarskjold. 


l. The Nature of Belgium's Intervention in the Cengo 


The Security Ceuncil was called into session by the Secretary-General (SG) 
on 13 July 1960 under Article 99 of the UN Charter, which provides that the 
SG may bring to the attention of the Security Council any matter which in his 
opinion may threaten the maintenance of international peace and security. 
He informed the Council that he had received a request from the Government 
of the Congo for military assistance and that as the documents in question 
were Known to the members he had no reason to analyze them. The SG thus 
avoided any reference te or repetition of the charge of an act of 
aggression by Belgium contained in three cablegrams from the Government 
of the Congo appealing for immediate assistance from the UN. Rather, he 


Said with considerable care: 


As is well known, the Belgian Government has in the 

Congo troops stated by the Government to be maintained 

there in protection of life and for the maintenance of 

order. It is not for the Secretary—General to pronounce 

himself on this action and its legal and political 

aspects... 
This hesitancy to confer the same urgency and recegnition on the charge of 
aggression by Belgium made by the Government ef the Cengo as the SG did 
accord to the consequent request for UN assistance is significant. It 
created an immediate ambiguity which had a definite influence on the 
course of future events. To say that it was not for him to pronounce 
himself on the presence ef Belgian troops in the Congo was to underline 
that he did not necessarily concur in the charge of aggressien--that is 
the real significance of the SG's remark. Continuing, he said: 

--.the presence of the Belgian troops cannot be accepted 

as a Satisfactory stopgap arrangement pending the 

re-establishment ef order... 
tacitly lending suppert to the reasons given by Belgium for its intervention 


in the Conge--the breakdown of law and order and the consequent danger te - 
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Belgian civilians there. It is not unreasonable to ask whether, in 
any other situation in which the troops of one country were introduced 
into anether country without consent and in disregard of its protests, 
such delicacy would have been exercised by a Secretary-General. 

Finally, at that first meeting of the Security Council on this 
subject, the SG said that if the United Nations took the action he 
recommended (i.e., prevision of military and technical assistance to 
the Government of the Congo), "...it would be understood that.. .the 
Belgian Government would see its way to a withdrawal." So modest and 
tactful a suggestion can only hint pointedly that its author did net 
consider that he was addressing a wrong-doer,much less an aggressor. 

In this way, despite his propriety in declining to make a judgment, 

the SG did in effect throw his weight against labelling Belgium an 
aggressor and against resolute action to compel withdrawal. In the 
light of later events, one wonders if Hammarskjold would have dene it 
the same way if he had had it to do again. His effort te save face 

for Belgium was not rewarded with the co-operation for which he hoped, 
and his foresearance had to yield to stern and sterner protests, despite 
which the Belgian presence in the Congo remained a crucial and highly 
dangerous factor in 1961, as it had been at the outset in July 1960. 

Reverting to that first meeting of the Security Ceuncil on 13 July 
1960, it is pertinent to consider other opinions expressed on the nature 
of the Belgian intervention. At the opening of the meeting, Mr. Sobolev 
of the Seviet Union proposed that the agenda be amended so as to include 
a reference te the charge of aggression contained in the cablegrams from 
the Government of the Conge. This was opposed by Mr. Lodge of the USA 
and was not pressed to a vote. 

The first speaker, Mr. Slim of Tunisia, said: 

The Belgian Gevernment...has decided to intervene in order 
to maintain or reestablish order in this State...This 
intervention...does not seem to have contributed to the 
reestablishment of order...0n the contrary, it seems to 
have but aggravated the situation...This intervention, 
therefore, constitutes without any doubt an aggressive act 


which can be justified by nothing, in our opinion. 


Mr. Lodge, who followed, said: 
While ne aggression has been committed, certain facts 
emerge...which do justify urgent United Nations action 
---it is not only futile, but positively harmful to seek 
to apportion blame at this time for what has happened... 
--a position not unlike that taken by the SG. 
Mr. Sebolev speke next. He quoted from the catlegram dated 12 July 
1960 signed by President Kasavubu and Prime Minister Lumumba to underline 
that they regarded "the unsolicited Belgian action as an act of aggression" 
against their country. He then made the following indictment: 
. In recent days, the Belgian Government, with the support 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and France, undertook direct armed 
intervention against the Republic of the Conge. In spite 
of the resolute protests of the Government of the Congo, 
the Belgian Gevernment directed into that sovereign State 
its military units, declared a mobilization of parachute 
troops, and is taking measures towards the broadening of 
further military intervention...In utilizing its troops 
for military operations in the territery of the Congo and, 
contrary to the protests of the Government of the Congo, 
sending further troops into that country, Belgium is 
flagrantly violating both the territorial integrity and 
the political independence of the Congo; in other words, 
it is committing such acts as, by international law, have 
been qualified as acts of aggression. 
Mr. Ortona of Italy took quite a different view from that ef the 
preceding speaker: 
The death of our Consul in Elizabethville only proves, if 
need be, that the toll that has taken so many lives is not 
due to alleged Belgian interferences, but ‘has to ve looked 
at as the effects of emotions running rather wild in all 
directions. Some Belgian troops have intervened in order 


te prevent a spreading of the incidents and to keep law and 


order. We know that these troops of intervention do net 

have the intention of staying more than is needed, that 

they will not only welcome the arrival of the United Nations, 
. but that this is asked for. Therefore, we are not facing, 

as has been alleged in this reom, something which pertains 

te the realm of intervention, but something which is a 

temperary security action that, we all agree, cannot be 

the basis for the restoration of order but which has 


become necessary for the lack of something else. 


Mr. Ortona's language in describing Belgium's intervention in the Congo as a 
“temporary security action" not in "the realm of intervention" shows loyalty 
te a friendly nation; but te re-read his statement after the passage of sone 
months, in the light of the many instances of Belgian defiance of UN 
resolutions and epen interference in the volitical affairs of the Congo, 
is a melancholy exercise. Such blind, er wilfully blind, support of 
Belgium sy Italy and her other allies gave her aid and comfort and 
encouraged the terrible process ef disintegration which unfolded in the Cenge. 
Mr. Beeley of the United Kingdom must later have had second thoughts 

aout the generosity of his statement on 13 July 1960, when he said: 

Detachments of Belgian troops have been making...efforts 

to protect the lives or to facilitate the withdrawal of 

Belgian nationals or of other communities threatened with 

violence. In this connexion I wish only to emphasize two 

facts. First, these Belgian troops have performed a 

humanitarian task for which my Government is grateful, 

and for which...the international community should be 

grateful. 

Mr. Berard of France did not consider that there was any question of 

aggression on the part of Belgium: 

It is perfectly obvious that the efforts of the Belgian 

Government have only been in an endeavor to save the 

lives of its nationals who were threatened...the accusation 


ef aggression...appears to us to be altogether unfounaed. 


Te 

Mr. Chang of China considered that it was not necessary to inquire 
into the causes.of the crisis and that it was not the moment to apportion 
blame. 

Mr. Lewandowski of Poland cencurred in the charge made by the Government 
of the Congo that Belgium had committed an act ef aggression. 

Ceylon, Argentina, and Ecuador did not express their views on the nature 
ef Belgium's intervention in the Conge put endorsed the need for urgent 
action in response to the request from the Government. 

From the beginning, then, there was a division among the members of 
the Security Council. Tunisia, the Soviet Union, and Poland joined the 
Government of the Congo in charging that Belgium had committed aggression 
against that country. Other memsers--the USA, the United Kingdon, Italy, 
France, and China--showed reluctance to apportion blame or outrightly 
defended and praised Belgium for its action. The SG leaned conspicuously 
toward the position of the second group. 

But the Council was united in calling on Belgium "to withdraw their 


troops from the territory of the Republic of the Congo" in the resolution 


adopted without a dissenting vote on 14 July 1960. China, France, and the 


United Kingdom abstained in the vote on the ground that the request for 
withdrawal was unnecessary in the light of the assurances given by Belgiun. 
Their confidence can only be regarded as extraordinarily naive when viewed 
in the light of sussequent events. Mr. Zorin of the Soviet Union summed 
up the position at an urgent meeting of the Security Council held on 
12 January 1961: 

The Security Council is again compelled to meet because 

during these last days new acts of ageression--direct 

aggression, this time--have been committed by Belgium 

against the Republic of the Conge. The gravity of the 

Situation thus created is all the more serious this time 

because the Belgian aggression is based on the Trust 

Territory of Ruanda-Urundi, and thus this dangerous zone 


in the heart of Africa is becoming larger... 


Now, after almost six months have passed since the 
beginning of the Belgian aggression in the Congo, one 
is in a position to evaluate the acts of its allies 


in the United Nations, who have bent every effort 
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in order to prevent a formal condemnation of Belgium as an 
aggressor, and it certainly deserves such a condemnation. 

We are now better able to evaluate the truthfulness of the 
statements of the...United States, France and certain other 
countries, and also of the Secretary-General...to the effect 
that the Belgian Government was always motivated by a sincere 
desire to act in strict conformity with the decisions of the 
Security Council and of the General Assembly with regard 

te the Congo... 


A fundamental error was committed when the Security Council avoided 
making a formal charge of aggression against Belgium in its original resolution. 
That error compromised the ability of the United Nations to expel Belgium from 
the Congo: it encouraged repeated delays in the withdrawal of Belgian troops, 
continuous confusion and uncertainty about their numbers and deployment, the 
massive return of Belgian civilian, paramilitary, and military personnel, 
and the uninterrupted clandestine and epen interference by Belgium which 
culminated in the blatant violation of her ebligations by Belgium when she 
permitted and assisted Mobutu's troops to use the soil of the Trust Territery 
ef Ruanda-Urundi in a military raid against a rival faction in the Congo. 

It was a clear violation of the UN Charter for any ceuntry to send its 
troops into another country against the will of the Government concerned, 
even on the pretext of protecting its nationals there. Such action is 
aggression. The responsibility for failing to address this issue in the 
case of the Belgian intervention in the Congo, and for the disastrous 
consequences, must rest in large part on the SG. If he had taken a 
strictly legal position at the outset, he might well have compelled the 
Security Council to make the charge of aggression which was warranted 
and to adopt effective rather than vague measures to control Belgium 
and to impede the tide of mischief and predatory actions which in fact 
ensued. The SG's prestige was then enormous; the legal and moral position 


was crystal-clear; and it was his duty te call for strict compliance 


with the Charter and thus to give the fullest possible support te a 
new-born State against its powerful enemy. 

It would not have been the first time that friendship and alliance 
yielded to the higher duty of justice in the Security Council. In the 
case of Suez in 1956 the United States had taken a position of principle 
against her two closest allies--England and France. Belgium's friends 
and allies on the Security Ceuncil might have chosen the same path of 
conscience if encouraged and supported by the moral authority of the 
SG, basing himself strictly on the dictates of the Charter. 

However, the SG gratuitously gave tacit support to Belgium's version 
ef her intervention in the Congo, by his self-imposed silence on the 
charge of aggression. He thus influenced decisively the verdict of the 
Security Council and at the same time circumscribed the scope of UN 
action in a way which opened the door to the most serious and sinister 


complications. 
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2. The Question of Belgian Withdrawal 


‘The Security Council reconvened a week after adopting the resolution 
calling on Belgium to withdraw its troops from the Congo, on the 20th of 
July 1960, to hear a report from the Secretary-General on the implementation 
ef the resolution. 

The SG had issued a written report on 18 July 1960 (document S/4389) 
on the events which had taken place in the Conge since the Security Council 
meeting on 13 July. In this twelve-page decument, one page (page 12) was 


devoted to the subject of the withdrawal of Belgian troops: 


..-Both at Headquarters and in Leopoldville, we remain 

in clese touch with this aspect of the problems covered 

by the resolution. I have been informed by my representative 
in Leopoldville that he has received from the Belgian 
Ambassador a letter according to which instructions have been 
given to the Belgian Commander in the Congo to the effect 
that Belgian military interventions should be limited to 

what is called for by the security needs of Belgian 
nationals...The letter further states that in case of grave 
and imminent danger, the Belgian forces will continue to take 
"the necessary security measures" but that "in each case they 
will immediately refer the matter te the military Command 

of the United Nations"... 


My representative...has also seen informed that "following 
the arrival ef United Nations Ferces, Belgian units ameunting 
to one company and one platoon have left Leopoldville on 17 
July 1960. They are kept at the disposal of the Commander 

of the Belgian metropolitan Ferces to answer calls (for) 


help where there are no United Nations troops available." 


ll. 


I wish te draw the attention of the Council to the fact 
that this statement refers to the situation as of 17 July 
1960. Discussions are continuing and I shall report 


separately on the development. 


Of this report, Mr. Sobolev of the Soviet Union said: 


The report of the Secretary-General ef 18 July in effect 
cenfirms the fact that the Belgian Government is stubbornly 
and crudely ignoring the decision of the Council of 13 
July 1960. 


Mr. Lodge ef the USA, however, saw in the same report “encouraging indications" 
concerning the prospects of Belgian withdrawal, especially with respect to the 
Leopoldville area. If there was any ambiguity eon the question of the Belgian 
withdrawal in the SG's report, the SG's statement to the Ceuncil en 20 July 


did not dispose of it. Hammarskjeld told the Council: 


Although the Security Ceuncil did not, as it has done in previous 
cases, authorize er request the Secretary-General te take specific 
steps for the implementation of withdrawal--apart, ef course, from 
the establishment of the Ferce--my representatives in the Conge 
have taken the initiatives they have found indicated for the 
co-ordination ef the implementation ef the Security Council 
decision on the Force with the implementation of its decision 

on withdrawal. Although I de not consider it necessary, a 
clarification of my mandate on this point may be found useful 

by the Council. Such a clarification, if made, might aim at 
establishing the substance of my mandate on this point and the 

aim of the Council as regards the implementation of the call for 

a withdrawal. 


It is interesting here te note that the SG did not ask for a clarification on 


his own behalf; he did not consider it necessary, but he indicated that the 
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Council itself might find such a clarification useful. Aside from the 
excerpt quoted above, the SG's statement at the 877th meeting en 20 July 
did not seem te cone te grips with or even focus clearly on the question 
of Belgian withdrawal. Certainly, he made no direct indication that the 
UN was encountering serious or insurrmeuntable difficulties in obtaining 
full co-eperation from Belgium in implementing the Council's resolution. 
But Mr. Slim of Tunisia, speaking on 21 July, considered that the 
Situation in the Congo continued to be grave and fraught with consequences 
because of "the persistence of the Belgian Gevernment in maintaining its 
troops en the territery ef the Republic". There was ne evidence that these 
troops had left the Congo; on the contrary, Mr. Slim said, "certain reports 
have given the impression that new elements from Belgium have arrived, after 
the decisions of the Security Council was taken, to reinforce the previous 


ferces." Mr. Slim said further: 


.. the resolution (5/4387) invited the Belgian Governaent to 
withdraw its troops. To try to maintain them, on the basis 
ef the same...arguments can enly add to the gravity of the 
situation, since it constitutes a regrettable persistence 
on the part of a Member State in refusing to apply the 
decision of the Security Council. 


Need I recall that already on 17 July 3,500 United Nations troops 
were in the Congo? As far as we know that number was equal tọ 
nearly two-thirds of the Belgian forces which were in the Conge 
on 14 July 1960. 


...We feel today that on 20 July 1960 3,500 Belgian troops should 
have been evacuated from the Congo and sent back to the metropolitan 
country. However, that was unfortunately not the case. The Belgian 
troops still remain on Congolese soil in fulfillment of the same idea, 
and all they appear to want to do is progressively to regroup then- 


selves at different points on Congo territory. 
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The other members of the Security Council at the meetings held on 21 July 1960, 
whether sympathetic to Belgium or not, agreed on one point at least--that 
the continued presence of Belgian troops in the Congo was perpetuating a 


dangerous international situation. They were therefore able to agree to 


Call upon the Government of Belgium to implement 
speedily the Security Ceuncil resolution of 14 July 1960... 


This provision was contained in a resolution sponsored by Tunisia and 
Ceylon which was adopted unanimously at a night meeting of the Council on 
21-22 July 1960. A Soviet draft resolution which had been placed before 
the Council at the same time was not pressed to a vote by the USSR, whose 


representative, Mr. Kuznetsov, explained: 


We voted in favour of the draft resolution sponsored by 

Ceylon and Tunisia even though we feel that it is inadequate 
frem the point of view of the peried of time allowed for the 
withdrawal of Belgian troops. The resolution would have een 
more effective if a definite deadline had been stated for the 
withdrawal, as was proposed in the Seviet draft reselution. 

In the present critical situation in the Congo, the occupation 
forces of Belgium. must be withdrawn immediately. This conclusion 
was drawn by almost all the members of the Council who spoke on 
the Secretary-General's report. We therefore expect the 
Secretary-General to take this general wish inte account, and 
we expect that ‘he will take all measures so that all Belgian 


troops are immediately withdrawn--within a few days. 


The exact provision in the Soviet draft resolution, with respect to Belgian 
withdrawal, called for 


` ...the immediate cessation of armed intervention against the 
Repuslic of the Congo and the withdrawal from its territory of all 
troops of the aggresser within a period of three days. 
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That provision was opposed by a number of speakers, including Mr. Beeley 
of the UK, who said: 


The Council will best serve the interests of the Republic of 

the Congo and the United Nations if it cencentrates on this 
interlocking process of building up the United Nations operation 
and arranging for the withdrawal of the Belgian forces, and 
refuses to be diverted by demands such as are made in the Seviet 
draft resolutien for withdrawal to be cempleted within an 
impracticable time limit and without reference to the 


geployment of the United Nations force. 


The Security Council's request in its reselution ef 14 July fer Belgium 
"to withdraw their troops from the territory of the Republic of the Congo" 
was followed by a stronger request, in its resolution of 22 July, for Belgium 
"to implement speedily" the previous resolution. It must have given the 
Soviet Union a grim satisfaction that the immediate withdrawal proposed ay 
Mr. Kuznetsov on 21-22 July and brushed aside »y the UK and other Council 
members was reintroduced into the Ceuncil less than three weeks later by 
the Secretary-General himself. | 

On 8 August the Council met again, at the request of the SG, who reported 
that Katanga had threatened armed opposition to the entry of the UN Force 
inte that Province and that consequently a serious problem had arisen with 
respect to the withdrawal of Belgian troops from Katanga--that withdrawal 
being conditional on a replacement by UN troops of the Belgian forces. This 
condition was stipulated »y Belgium as a sine qua non for withdrawal, fer 
the sake of the safety ef Belgian nationals, and was supported by the UK 
and other frienely members of the Security Council who had extended their 
sympathy and moral backing to Belgium. But the SG now said that if the UN 


effort was to come to a successful conclusion, it would mean 


-.-the speediest possible withdrawal of Belgian troops in 
accordance with the Security Council resolutions, as the 
presence of those troops now is the main cause of continued 
danger, a withdrawal that must be complete and unconditional 


...and that should be possible immediately... 
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In this view, the SG was supported by others. Mr. Bomboko, speaking for 
the Republic of the Congo, urged: 


The immediate withdrawal of Belgian troops from the 
entire Republic of the Conge, including Katanga and 
the wases of Kitona and Kamina, is a sine qua non 


condition for peace and tranquillity... 


Mr. Ledge of the USA said: 


The time has come for Belgian withdrawal at the earliest 


possible moment... 
Mr. Slim of Tunisia: 


We believe that it is now up» to Belgium to withdraw its 
troops from Katanga...Any delay in accomplishing this 
withdrawal could not but be considered as an obstruction 


to the United Nations... 


Mr, Kuznetsov of the USSR proposed that the Security Council should 


adopt a resolution containing the following provision: 


Imposes on the Secretary-General the obligation to take 
resolute measures, without hesitating to use any means 

to that end, to remove the Belgian troops from the 
territory of the Congo and to put an end toe acts directed 
against the territorial integrity of the Republic of the 


Congo. 
Mr. Amadeo of Argentina: 


We consider it not only necessary but of immediate urgency 
that the Belgian troops begin to withdraw from the territory 


of Katanga and complete their evacuation as rapidly as possible. 


Mr. Lewandowski of Poland: 


The Belgian troops must withdraw immediately from the whole 
territory of the Republic of the Congo, including the Province 
of Katanga and the military bases still maintained sy the 
Belgians in the Congo. The refusal up to the present of the 
Belgian Government to de this has already constituted an open 


violation of the resolutions of the Security Council of 14 and 22 July. 
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Sir Claude Corea of Ceylon and Mr. Slim of Tunisia again assisted the 


Council by preparing a draft resolution which, inter alia, 


Called upon the Gevernment of Belgium to withdraw immediately 

its troops from the Prevince of Katanga under speedy modalities 

determined by the Secretary—General and to assist in every 

possible way the implementation of the Council's reselutions. 
This provision was questioned sy the UK and opposed by Belgium, Italy, and 
France. In the vote, France and Italy asstained while the other nine Council 
members voted in favour of the reselution. The third convening of the 
Security Council on the Congo thus enged early in the morning of 9 August 
with the adoption of a resolution which, fer the third time, called on 
Belgium to withdraw its treops from the Conge--adding that this should be 
done "immediately" and further requesting Belgium to give its positive suppert 
to the United Nations effort. 

On 21 August 1960 the SG informed the Security Council that he had 

received: 

-..the formal assurance of the Belgian. Government of completion 

of the withdrawal of all combat troops within, at the most, eight 

days...the question te which the Council had given primary 

consideration...ceuld thus be no regarded as definitely resolved. 
But at the Council's meetings en 14 September the documents circulated by the 
SG indicated that the evacuation ef Belgian troops was not yet completed nor 
was there a clear target date for complete withdrawal. Mr. Zorin of the 
Soviet Union commented: . 

The third report of the Secretary-General contains no precise data 

in respect of the numbers of Belgian trooss...especially in the 

main Belgian base of Kamina. It is pointed out, however, that a 

certain delay was observed in the withdrawal of the troops out of 

Elisabethville and from the Kamina base. This is not all. According 

to document 5/4475, Belgians, described as experts or specialists, 

nuabering 1,000 men, were left in Kamina, and 500 in Katona; and 

even this, we note with astonishment, with the full knowledge and 

even the approval ef the Secretary-General... 


At the present time, the occupation of the Province of Katanga by 
Belgian troops has found a substitute in the shape of a joint 


occupation of that Prevince by the Belgians and United Nations troops. 
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Mr. Wadsworth of the USA, en 15 September, indicated that: 


The United States has noted with concern the Secretary-General's 
reports on the delays in the departure of the last units of the 
Belgian troops and the reports that arms have been shipped to 
Katanga by air from Belgium. Such developments are regrettable 


and can only aggravate the problem if they are repeated or kept on. 


Sir Claude Corea of Ceylon, at the meeting of the 16th of September, said: 


It is, ef course, an unhappy circumstance that although we had in 
this Council a definite statement made oth by the Secretary-General 
and by the representative ef Belgium that the last of its combat 
troops would be removed from the Congo before midnight ef 29 August, 
that that promise had not been carried out fully on the appointed 
date and that we are still not quite certain whether there are, and 
if so, how many, Belgian combat troops still in different parts 


of the territory of the Congo. 


During the fourth emergency special session of the General Assembly which was 
hela from 17 to 19 September 1960, after the failure of the Security Council to 
reach unanimity among its permanent Members on a further draft resolution 
Sponsored by Ceylon and Tunisia, the SG made the following explanation at the 


meeting of 18 September: 


There was a reference te a statement of mine in a report dated 

6 August to the effect that the Belgian attitude regarding withdrawal 
as Stated to me was not the obstacle. The quotation was correct and 
complete, but my accent was on some words which were overlooked——the 
Belgian attitude "as stated to me". "As stated to me" means of 
course, the stand in principle, and that remains true. If, later on, 
it has proved that the Belgian authorities have implemented it in a 
way which I deplore and protest against, that is another matter. 

The attitude and principle as stated at that time did not represent 


the obstacle. The implementation, to a certain extent, did. 
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Here it must be pointed out that at the August meetings of the Security Council 
some members of the Council had defended Belgium by quoting repeatedly the 
statement by the SG that the Belgian attitude on withdrawal was not the 
obstacle in the deadlock which had developed over entry of the UN Force 
into Katanga, omitting the key phrase “as stated to me" and arriving at such 
conclusions as to make it abundantly clear that they were misinterpreting 
the real meaning. The SG made no move to clarify the actual position, although 
it was glaringly obvious that his statement was being exploited to "prove" 
the whelly unfounded claim that Belgium was complying with the resolutions 
of the Council. He remained completely silent until he received a direct 
request for clarification, at the end of the debate, from Sir Claude Corea 
ef Ceylon. Not only was his explanation inexplicably tardy, but the language 
of his original statement on this point was so elliptical as to suggest that 
it was intended to obscure the real facts, without resort to actual falsehood. 

The presence of Belgian troops continued to plague the UN for an unseemly 
length of time. Finally, early in September, the last contingents were 
supposedly withdrawn. But that was hardly the end of the Belgians. In his 
progress report of 2 November 1960, Ambassador Dayal, the SG's Special 
Representative in the Congo, detailed the massive return of Belgian civilians 
and their appearance in every echolon of Gevernment as "advisers" who were 
actually running the administration and making the policy. Dayal described 
many instances of open or indirect interference by these Belgians in the 
operations of the UN and made it clear that they were conducting a campaign 
to hinder the UN military and civilian operation. 

On 3 November, Brigadier Rikhye ef the UN Ferce in the Congo called 
attention te the "continued presence of Belgian officers and the active 
assistance of Belgian civilians engaged in gun-running and participating 
directly in acts of violence." He declared that "this is in direct contradiction 
to the General Assembly resolution of September 20 and is condemned by the 
United Nations Command in the strongest terms." 

The SG himself, however, in his first statement after the reports by 
Dayal and Rikhye (to the Security Council, on 7 December 1960), dià not 
even make any reference to the nefarious activities of Belgians in the Congo, 
nor to their sabotage of UN efforts, nor to the other acts in violation of 
UN resolutions, all of which had been bluntly reported by his own representatives. 
He made one cryptic remark in relation to "the development of private armies 

loyal te individual political leaders" and the consequent "emergence of 


Colenel Mobutu as a military leader": "It is difficult to see how this 
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emergence of a more consolidated Armee nationale congolaise in the 
Leopoldville and surrounding area could be possible without some outside 
technical and financial assistance." It was then perfectly obvious that the 
Belgians were the source of this outside technical and financial assistance, 
and it is difficult to understand why the SG attempted to shroud in mystery 
and modesty a clandestine activity conducted with scornful boldness and 
already exposed by his own aides. If this is not astonishing enough, the 


SG made the following declaration: 


It must be stated that while the original Objectives of the 

United Nations, namely the elimination of Belgian military forces, 
has been achieved...the change in the political alignments both in 
Leopoldville and in the provinces has given an entirely new and 


different setting for the operation of the UN... 


From what I have said it is clear that the combined aims of the 
operation were to achieve the withdrawal of Belgian troops from 

the territory of the Congo and to maintain proper protection for 
life and property. The first aim was, as I have recalled, achieved 
before the end of August... 


What is now laid at the doorstep of the UN as a failure is the 
failure of the political leaders of the Congo and of its people 
to take advantage of the unparalleled international assistance 


for the creation of normal political life within the country... 


These are mere fragements, sut if one reads in its entirely the statement made by 
the SG on 7 December 1960 it confirms what these excerpts suggest: that he 
minimized to an amazing degree the fundamental factor of the continued Belgian 
presence and the sinister influence of the Belgians on the course of Congolese 
events; and that he placed the blame for all the bitter surprises and 
disappointments not where it really belonged, on the Belgians and their 
Congolese agents, but on their helpless and agonized victims. The net result 
of reiterations by the SG that the Belgian troops had been completely withdrawn 
and of his silence on the deadliness of the new form of the Belgian presence 

is that he aided and abetted this process, by diverting or misleading public 
opinion and by failing to take or to recommend decisive measures against that 


perfidious and sustained sabotage. 
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In January 1961 the Belgians went so far in their disregard of and 
contempt for the UN and its resolutions as to permit Mobutu's troops to 
use the airfield at Usumbura, in the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi, 
to carry out a back-door attack on pro-Lumumba forces in the Congo--also 
violating the Agreement under which the UN had placed this Trust Territory 
in Belgium's care. The SG sent the usual formal protests, of course, and 
received the usual lame "explanations". If nething before had served to 
prove to sceptics the real extent of Belgium's mischievous rele in the 
Congo, this last transparent act left her apolegists with no defense 
except to attempt to minimize the incident as a tempest in a teapot, 
hardly meriting serious mention. 

Thanks largely to the tactics ef the SG on the question of Belgian 
intervention, it was not until 21 February 1961 that the Security Council 
finally took firm action en that score. In its resolution of that date the 
Council urged "that measures be taken for the immediate withdrawal and 
evacuation from the Congo of all Belgian and other foreign military and 
para-military personnel and political advisers". The SG again initiated 
an exchange of correspondence with the Government of Belgium, with a view 
to that withdrawal and evacuation of Belgians—-an exchange as sterile, 
fruitless, and ineffective as others in the preceding months. On the 27th 
ef March, more than a month later, Mr. Loutfi of the United Arab Republic 
noted indignantly that "the resolution adopted on 21 February, as far as 
Belgium is concerned has not even begun to be implemented." Mr. Palamarchuk 
ef the Ukrainian SSR pointed out: 

Frem the exchange of correspondence...it appears quite clearly that 
the Belgian Gevernment once again does not have the slightest 
intention of implementing the decision of the Security Council. 
Utilizing all sorts of pretexts the Belgian Government wants to 
shun the terms ef this resolution and wants to remain completely 
free for its subversive activities...Is this not a frank and 
“insolent mockery of the decisions of the Security Council? 

...In this (Belgian) note of 27 February there is a promise that 
Belgian military personnel in the military bases of Kamina and 
Kitona will leave...on 15 March. But 15 March has come and gone 


and they are still there. 
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To sum up, the SG continually temporized and compromised in his efforts 
to ensure the withdrawal of Belgian troops and, later, of Belgian "civilians", 
from the Congo. In his reports to the Security Council he obfuscated the 
extent and degree of the problem and failed to request authority to take 
effective measures. It was only from the report of his Special Representative, 
Mr. Dayal, that one could see the damning picture of the conduct of Belgium 
and its contravention of the letter and spirit of the Security Council 
resolutions. The SG placed that report before the Council but there he 
stopped. He neither proposed nor adopted new measures to curb Belgium's 
activities in the Congo nor her systematic Sabotage of UN efforts there. 

On the contrary, he repeatedly opposed demands from his critics for the 
expulsion of all Belgians, on the ground that the UN had no right to call 
for the withdrawal of Belgian civilians who could not be replaced and whose 
services were needed by the Congolese people. He did not suggest that these 
Belgian experts should be placed under UN jurisdiction, so that control might 
be exercised over their activities. Nor did he explore the interesting 
question of how the bankrupt Congo Government was mysteriously able to 

pay the salaries of these experts. 

In his dealings with Belgium, the SG continued to rely on persuasion 
and on formal protestations which had long since proven to be utterly 
ineffectual. The net result of his policy was that after more than six 
months he had failed completely to eliminate the Belgian factor in the 
Congo. It was, in fact, bolder and stronger than in the beginning, although 
modified in form. In the turbulent waters of the Congo, Belgium was the 
shark and the UN the sardine. 
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3. The Secretary-General's Interpretation of his Mandate 


The heart of the matter of the UN's role in the Congo is the mandate 
pronounced in the resolutions of the Security Council and the General Assembly, 
the SG's interpretation of that mandate, and the effect of that interpretation 
on events. The first striking fact that emerges is that the mandate was his 
own creation and that from an early stage he attached supreme importance to 
a principle of non-interference by the UN in the internal conflicts in the 
Congo. It is peculiar that he gave that principle overriding priority ata 
time when the crisis in the Congo was due primarily to external intervention 
by Belgium of an overt nature and, secondarily, to the externally-inspired 
and externally-supported secessionist movement in one province. 

At the first meeting of the Security Council on the situation in the Congo, 
on 13 July 1960, the SG said: 


I strongly recommend to the Council to authorize the Secretary- 
General to take the necessary steps, in consultation with the 
Government of the Congo, to provide the Gevernment with military 
assistance during the period which may have to pass before, through 
the efforts of the Government with the technical assistance of the 
United Nations, the national security ferces are able to fully 

meet their tasks...the United Nations Force would not be authorized 
to action beyond self-defence. It follows further that they may 
not take any action which would make them a party to internal 
conflicts in the country. 


This formulation by the SG did not parallel the simplicity and directness 
of the cablegram dated 13 July in which the President and the Prime Minister 


of the Republic of the Congo requested military assistance from the United 
Nations, stipulating: 


The purpose of the aid requested is not to restore internal 
situation in Congo but rather to protect the national territory 
against act of aggression posed by Belgian metropelitan troops. 


The resolution adopted by the Council on 14 July 


Decided to authorize the Secretary-General to take the necessary 
steps, in consultation with the Government of the Republic of the 
Congo, te provide the Government with such military assistance, 
aS May be necessary, until, through the efferts of the Congolese 
Government with the technical assistance of the United Nations, 
the national security forces may be able, in the opinion of the 
Government, to meet fully their tasks. 
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This text duplicated the formula suggested by the SG, almost word for 
word. 
One week later, on 21 July 1960, the Council reconvened to consider a 
report on the implementation of its resolution. The SG reported that 
certain difficulties had arisen and in this respect he referred to the area 
of operation of the UN Force: 
In due time there will have to be established, by agreement with the 
Government of the Congo, an area of operation for the United Nations 
Force, as well as certain other conditions fer its contribution to 
the maintenance of satisfactory conditions in the country. On this 
point I would like to stress that...there can not from my viewpoint 
exist any hesitation as regards what is the area of operation. The 
resolution...clearly applies to the whole of the territory of the 
Republic as it existed when the Security Council only a few days earlier 
recommended the Congo for admission as a Member of the United Nations. 
Thus...the United Nations Force, under the resolution and on the basis 
of the request of the Gevernment of the Congo, is entitlea to access 
to all parts of the territory in fulfillment of its duties. 
The last sentence is a crucial one. The SG stated categorically that the UN 
Force was entitled to access to all parts of the territory but when the UN 
Force was denied entrance into Katango two weeks later the SG did not enforce 
this "right" and "duty" given to the UN wy the 13 July resolution. Rather, 
he returned to the Security Council on 8 August to report that: 
Mr. Tshombe and the Katango authorities...have introduced an unexpected 
element of organized military opposition by Congolese forces against 
the entry of the United Nations Force. Such opposition would require 
military initiative from the United Nations Force to which I would not 
be entitled to resort short of a formal authorization of the Council, 
even in that case naturally using only centingents representing 
Governments which would accept such a new stand əy the Council. 
This version of the situation which then prevailed is susceptible to criticism 
on several counts. In the first place it may be questioned whether "military 
initiative from the UN Force" was actually required, in the light of the clear 
entitlement to access to all parts of the Congo, including Katanga, combined 
with the clear right of self-defense. Second, having stated that a formal 
authorization would be required from the Council, tne SG distinctly discouraged 
the Council from offering such authorization. He also hinted broadly that if 
the UN should force an entry into Katanga those countries contributing troops 
to the UN Force might, if they disagreed with such action, withdraw and e 


entitled to withdraw their national contingents. 
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The real urien of the SG's statement was that the Council should give 
assurance to Tshombe that the status of Katanga—-its claim to automomy and 
independence--would not be prejudiced by the entry of UN troops into the 
province. This proposed course of action aroused alarm and opposition in 
some quarters: it was feared that the UN weuld compromise itself and weaken 
the position of the central Government of the Congo by such an act, or 
apparent act, of appeasement of Tshombe and of the Belgians. Certainly the 
African and Asian countries which had contributed troops to the UN Force 
did not voice any objections te a forced entry into Hatanga by the UN, in 
accerdance with its rights to access to the whele of the territory of the 
Congo. These countries, which had a real stake in the matter, did not suffer 
from the same irresolution as the SG; and his critics, at a later time, were 
quick to point out the contrast between the SG's diffidence about Katanga and 
his stern unhesitating action to restrain the Lumumba central Government 
when he considered that there was non-cooperation or resistance on its part. 

Accepting the SG's recommendation, the Security Council adopted a 
resolution at its meeting on 8-9 August 1960 which, inter alia, 


Reaffirmed that the United Nations force in the Congo will not be 
a party to or in any way intervene in or be used to influence the 
outcome of any internal conflict, constitutional or otherwise. 


It is clear from the record of the debate that this provision was designed to 
offer appeasement to Tshombe and by this concession to remove his threat of 
armed resistance to the entry of the UN Force into Katanga. It is also clear 
from later events that this guarantee of UN non-intervention in internal conflict 
was considered by a number ef Member States to have been implemented in such a 
way as to constitute, in reality, support of the claims of Tshombe with respect 
to the secession of Katanga and, later, of the seizure of power by Mobutu in a 
coup d'etat. In seme quarters, the opinion even prevailed that the SG set 
about deliberately to downgrade or eliminate Lumumba, whom he considered the 
chief obstacle to the UN operations in the Congo, in the belief that with 
Lumumba out of the way the SG would be able to obtain Belgium's co-operation 
and to reconcile the various political elements in the country. 

Returning to the reaffirmation of non-intervention in the Security 
Council's resolution of 9 August, the SG informed the Council in a document 
dated 12 August of his interpretation of the paragraph, in the following 


terms: 
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The United Nations Force cannot se used on behalf of the 
central government to subdue or to force the Katanga provincial 
government to a specific line of action. 


United Nations facilities cannot se used to transport civilian 
or military representatives, under the authority of the central 
government, to Katanga against the decision of the Katanga 
provincial government. 


The UN Force has no duty, or right to protect civilian or military 
personnel, representing the central government, arriving in Katanga, 
beyond what follows from its general duty to maintain law and order. 


On the other side, the UN has no right to refuse the central 
government to take any action which by its own means, in 
accordance with the Purposes and Principles of the Charter, 
it can carry through in relation to Katanga. 


Despite the emphasis on the “territorial integrity and political independence" 
of the Congo in the Security Council resolution of 22 July, the SG conferred 
a degree of special status on the Province of Katanga which is self-evidence 
in the doctrine quoted above. Lumumba, in a letter of 14 August to the SG, 
stated that the Government of the Congo could in no way agree with the SG's 
"unilateral and erroneous" interpretation and pointed out that the UN was 

not in the Congo to act as a neutral organization but to assist the Central 
Government. The following excerpts from Lumumba's letter to the SG are of 


interest: 


The Government of the Republic of the Congo can in no way agree with 
your personal interpretation, which is unilateral and erroneous...It 
is...clear that in its intervention in the Congo the United Nations is 
not to act as a neutral organization but rather that the Security 
Council is to place all its resources at the disposal of my Government 
...Paragraph 4 of the Security Council's resolution of 9 August 1960, 
which you invoke in order to challenge this right, cannot be interpreted 
without reference to the two earlier resolutions, which remain intact... 


My Government...takes this opportunity to protest against the fact that 
upon your return from New York en route to Katanga, you did not consult 
it, as prescribed in the resolution of 14 July 1960, despite the formal 
request submitted to you by my Government's delegation in New York before 
your departure...you are acting as theugh my Government, which is the 
repository of legal authority and is alone qualified to deal with the 
United Nations, did not exist...the conversations you have just had with 
Mr. Moise Tshombe, the assurances you have given him and the statements 
he has just made to the Press are ample evidence that you are making 
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yourself a party to the conflict between the rebel Government of Katanga 
and the legal Government of the Republic, that you are intervening in 
this conflict and that you are using the United Nations Force to 
influence its outcome... 


It is incomprehensible to me that you should have sent only Swedish and 
Irish troops to Katanga, systematically excluding troops from the African 
States even though some of the latter were the first to be landed at 
Leopoldville. In this matter you have acted in connivance with the 

rebel Government of Katanga and at the instigation of the Belgian 
Government. 


In an addendum dated 15 August, Lumumba further charged: 


Completely ignoring the legal Gevernment of the Republic, you sent a 
telegram from New York to Mr. Tshombe, leader of the Katanga resellion 
and emissary of the Belgian Government. Mr. Tshombe, again at the 
instigation of the Belgians placed at this side, replied to this 
telegram stipulating two conditions fer the entry of United Nations 
troops into Katanga. According to the revelations just made oy Mr. 
Tshombe at his press conference, you entirely acquiesced in the 
demands formulated by the Belgians speaking through Mr. Tshombe. 


In view of all the foregoing, the Government and the people of the Congo 

have lost their confidence in the Secretary-General of the United 

Nations. 
The SG informed the Prime Minister on 15 August that he did not wish to enter 
into a discussion of Lumumba's "unfounded and unjustified" allegations but that 
he would submit the matter to the Security Council. Hammarskjold said that it 
was for the Security Council te judge the allegations made by Lumumba, as well 
as the confidence of Member States in the SG. He further declined a request 
from Lumumba to permit a Gongolese delegation to travel to New York together 
with the SG for the meeting of the Security Council. 

The Council held three meetings on 21 August, during which the SG and 
Mr. Gizenga ef the Republic of the Congo each expressed his position with 
respect to the controversy which had arisen between the Central Government 
and the SG. Hammarskjold said: 

I do not excuse myself for having stated clearly the principles 

of the Charter and for having acted independently on their basis, 

mindful of the dignity of the Organization—-ana to have done so 

whether it suited all those we are trying to help or not. Nor have 

I forgotten that the ultimate purpose of the United Nations services 

to the Republic of the Congo is to protect international peace and 

security, and that, to the extent that the difficulties facing the 


Republic are not of a nature to endanger international peace, they 
are not of our concern. 
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The last sentence again does not—seem consistent with the preservation 
of the territorial integrity of the Congo called for in the resolution 
of 22 July, nor with the role of the UN Ferce as outlined by the SG in 


his written report of 18 July as "an arm of the Government for the maintenance 


of order and protection of life--tasks which naturally belong to the national 


authorities and which will pass to such authorities as soon aS. ¿they are 
sufficiently firmly established". If the UN Force was serving as the arm 


of Government normally responsible for "erder" could it indeed refuse to 


subdue rebellion or secession or any other difficulties of an internal 
nature handled by that "arm of Government", whether or not such difficulties 
endangered international peace? There seemed to be some contradiction in 
this stand ay the SG, for he surely did not regard rebellion as being within 
a Situation in which "order" was eing maintained. Yet he said: 


There is nothing in the record...which indicates that the Ceuncil 
when discussing such military assistance "as may be necessary" 
intended that such assistance be used to subdue the revolt in the 
province of Katanga. 


Still again, this ignored the Council's insistence on safeguarding the 
territorial integrity of the Republic of the Congo. fhe SG did not 
"see any reason for the Security Council to confirm his interpretation 
of the function of the UN Ferce" in respect of Lumumba's disagreement with 
and rejection of that interpretation but suggested that if any members of 
the Council did not agree with the SG's interpretation, they should "give 
expression to what they consider to be the right interpretation in a draft 
resolution". One must wonder if the SG's series of consultations with members 
of the Council on 16, 17, and 18 August did not embolden him to issue this 
indirect challenge to his critics, who were in a minority. It is a fact that 
the USSR submitted a draft resolution (S/4453 ef 21 August 1960) embodying 
some of the demands made by Lumumba in the light of his interpretation ef the 
previous resolutions of the Council; but Mr. Kuznetsov of the USSR said that 
he would not press that resolution te a vote because conversations had shown 
that the majority of the members ef the Council were not prepared to support 
it at that stage. 

The Council heard a plea from Mr. Gizenga of the Conge that "the resolutions 


adopted with a view to the welfare of the Congolese people not be used, in their 
implementation, as weapons against the Congolese people," and a statement from 


Mr. Caba of Guinea, in which he urged: 
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The United Nations must take all necessary measures in order to 
reduce and quell rebellion in Katanga. Its action in this case- 
will not be interpreted as an interference by the Organization in 
matters essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the Conge. 
The Tshombe action is only one aspect of Belgian activities and 
behaviour in the Congo. In countenancing Tshombe's activities a 
direct or indirect hand will be taken in Belgian aggression, which 
is basically at the root of all the trouble we are living through 
at the moment. 


Mr. Kuznetsov of the Soviet Union said: 


Attempts are being made to represent the separatist actions of the 
foreign puppet Tshombe against the Central Government of the Republic 
ef the Congo as an internal affair of the Congo in which allegedly 

the United Nations should not interfere. However, it is known that the 
Tshombe action was organized by interventionists and that his regime is 
being supported by foreign bayonets...the relations between the central 
Government...and the present regime in Katanga, which have resulted 
from military intervention from the outside, cannot be considered as 
an internal question, even after the removal of the Belgian troops from 
the Congo. Moreover, the decision: of the Security Council is based 
directly en the governmental and State unity of the Republic of the 
Congo and speaks of assistance to the central Government...and to no 
one else. 


Te which the SG replied: 


It should net be concluded from the fact that we cannot lend active 

support to the central Gevernment that we lend any kind of support 

to the other party, strengthen its hand or resist any moves from the 

central Government. 

And this was the crux of the position which ultimately aroused, in the Afro- 
Asian countries, expressions of the most bitter dissatisfaction with the 
policy pursued by the SG in the Congo. 

The meetings of 21-22 August 1960 were concluded without further action 
by the Security Ceuncil on the situation in the Congo, with an expression of 
hope by the President of the Council that the statements made in the debate 
by the members and the non-members who had participated (Guinea, Belgiun, 
and the Republic of the Congo) had elicited the various points of view so as 
to provide the SG with the desired clarification. 

The Council was reconvened on the 9th of September to hear a further 
report by the SG on the implementation of its resolutions. The situation 
was excruciatingly confused. The SG complained that he was confronted by 


continued Belgian activity in the Congo and by lack of "full co-operation 
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from all responsible quarters within the Republic of the Congo itself", and 

he called for urgent attention to the need for a speedy settlement of the 
Congo's internal conflicts. Yugoslavia requested urgent action to end outside 
interference in support of secessionist leaders. Lumumba cabled an invitation 
for the Security Council to hold its meetings at Leopoldville. Kasongo, 
President of the Chamber of Representatives of the Congo's Parliament, cabled 
the SG demanding that he change the policy of the UN Force. The Soviet Union 
charged that there was a conspiracy among Belgium, its NATO allies, and the 

UN Command against the independence and integrity of the Congo. Lumumba issued 
a "solemn appeal" to the SG to halt UN interference in the internal affairs of 
the Congo. Kasavubu cabled the UN asking that there should be no dealings with 
"the former Prime Minister " (Lumumba) and other ministers dismissed by Kasavubu. 

Under this barrage, the Council decided to go into retreat to study the 
new developments and adjourned until the 12th of September. On that date 
two delegations arrived, one designated by Lumumba and the other by Kasavubu, 
each claiming to represent the Republic of the Congo. This additional 
complication was used by some mempers of the Council to force another 
adjournment, over the pleas and protests of other members. 

The Council finally conducted a full debate on the multitudinous aspects 
of the situation then prevailing in the Congo, during eight meetings held on 
14, 15, and 16 September 1960. During this series of meetings which began on 
9 September, the SG made four major statements to the Security Council, 
covering the question of his mandate as well as the numerous other problems 
and contreversies then raging. He complained that: 


The Central Government speak(s) about the assistance rendered by the 
international community threugh the United Nations as if it were an 
imposition and treat the Organization as if they had all rights and 
no obligations. They seem to believe that the independence of the 
Republic of the Congo, in the sense of the international sovereignty 
ef the State which everybedy respects, means independence also in a 
substantive sense ef the word which, in our interdependent world of 
today, is unreal even for a country living by its own means and 

able to provide for its own security and administration. 


In those remarks the SG appeared to dissociate himself from the officials of 
the central Gevernment (Lumumba and his cabinet), while reiterating respect 
for the Republic of the Congo itself, of which they were the legitimate 
representatives. The SG then proceeded to review the events of the 5th of 


Septamber, the day of multiple dismissals (Lumumba by Kasavubu, and Kasavubu 
by Lumumba): 
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I do not want to analyze the complicated Constitution and the 
complicated constitutional situation, ut let me register as a 
fact that, according to the Constitution, the President has the 
right to revoke the mandate of the Prime Minister...however, the 
Constitution does not entitle the Prime Minister under any 
circumstances to dismiss the Chief of State--least of all, of 
course, for an action to which the Chief of State is explicitly 
entitled py the Constitution. 


Lumumba fired back on 10 September 1960: 


By memorandum dated 8 September 1960...the Government of the Republic 
of the Congo drew attention to the flagrant interference of the 
United Nations in the internal affairs of the Congo...The statement 
Just made by the Secretary-General...to the Security Council, that 
Mr. Kasavubu had the right to dismiss the Government, only confirms 
this interference. The position of the Secretary—General moreover 
runs counter to the sovereign decisions taken by the Congolese 
Parliament, which annulled by two separate votes, each by a large 
majority, Mr. Kasavubu's illegal decree. It is not for the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations to interpret the Basic Law; that is the 
responsibility of the Congolese Parliament. 


On the same date Mr. Kasavubu cabled the congratulations and thanks of the 
Congolese people to the SG for his statement which "correctly notes the 


illegality, indeed the non-existence of the so-called Lumumba Government..." 


The SG explained to the Security Council the UN seizure of the airports 
and radio station at Leopoldville: 


As an emergency measure under its mandate, for the maintenance of 
law and order, the United Nations representatives closed the radio 
station. They alse closed the airports for all wut United Nations 
operations, so as to be certain that the United Nations would be 
able to operate in fulfillment of its mandate, whatever happened. 


Here we see in close succession two examples of UN intervention--one indirect 
and the other direct--in the internal affairs of the Congo, although in the 


next breath the SG proceeded to describe the UN role in this crisis as one 


of "utter discretion and impartiality". On that theme, he said: 


So far, I have described some of the realities facing the United Nations 
in the provinces held »y the Central Government. Some may draw the 
conclusion that I take sides by giving a dark picture ef one side 

while, by my silence, white-washing the ether. Let me therefore add 
that the difficulties the United Nations encounters on the Katanga 

side may have been different in type but are no less serious whether 
caused by the attitude of the authorities in Elizabethville—-or by 

their supperters. 
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...in Katanga, we have in important cases not been able to enforce 

the rules which flew from the general obligations of the United Nations 

in the Congo. Specifically, I have had emphatically to protest against 

the import of arms...I have strongly protested against the way in which 

the authorities in Elizabethville, by bringing the situation to a point 

of acute crisis, Broke through the general United Nations policy of 

closing the airports... 
The SG here juxtaposed (1) the UN seizure of the airfields and radio station 
at Leopoldville (to prevent incitement of the population) over the violent 
protests of Lumumba (who was personally barred from the radio station by UN 
troops) and (2) the "emphatic protests" and "strong protests" to Tshombe 
against his importation of arms and his seizure of the airports from the UN. 
It is curious that a single principle should have had two such different 
applications. A cynic might say that in this instance the UN's successful 
defiance of Lumumba was balanced by Tshombe's successful defiance of the UN. 
The protests of the thwarted parties were equally futile. 

The SG next commented on a news report that a national detachment 
intended to withdraw from the UN Force unless the UN “ceases its flagrant 
interference in internal Congolese affairs". He considered that in this 


eventuality the national contingent concerned would "have to be regarded as 


foreign troops introduced into the Congo, and the Security Council would 


have to consider their continued presence...as well as its consequences for 
the United Nations operation, in this light." One notes a greater vigor 
than animated the SG with respect to the Belgian troops, and some lack of 


consistency with his statement on 8 August on forcible entry into Katanga: 


“in that case naturally using only contingents representing Governments 
which would accept such a new stand by the Council." The inconsistency 


is subtle, but it is there. 
At the same meeting (9 September 1960) the Council heard a statement 


from Mr. Vidic of Yugoslavia: 


Some reluctance--well known to all of us--to send the United Nations 

troops into the Province of Katanga during the very beginning of the 

United Nations action in the Republic of the Congo was the first serious 
symptom of possible friction. That should have been avoided at the 
time...because of a certain interpretation of the non-interference 

ef the United Nations in the internal discords...the Command of the 

United Nations Force has not found sufficient necessary and indispensible 
ways of preventing military and other outside help from being given to 

the secessionist ringleaders in Katanga. We are of the opinion that it 

is possible to find adequate ways and means to deal with this...All military 
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equipment put at the disposal of these people should be confiscated 
...To do so would have a perfectly legal basis in the pertinent 
resolutions of the Security Council...Foreign personnel should be 
removed from each and every local formation...it is necessary...to 
fulfill strictly the Security Council resolutions...A different 
development will necessarily lead to compromising of the place and 
the role of the United Nations in the Republic of the Congo...My 
Government, as a Member State ef the United Nations...is not ready, 
for its part, to share the responsibility for a possible unhappy 
course of events concerning the exercise of the basic functions of 
the United Nations Force in the Republic of the Congo. 


Mr. Amadeo of Argentina, addressing the Ceuncil on 15 September, offered 


another view of the UN mandate: 


When the Government of the Congo asked the United Nations to shoulder 
a task which normally has to be carried eut by the domestic authorities, 
and thus implicitly recognized its inability to fulfill one of the most 
elementary duties of any government, namely the safeguard of law and 
order, the Government temporarily delegated to the United Nations the 
right, in its wisdom, to take what measures the United Nations, through 
its agents, deemed adequate...Naturally, this right was to be exercised 
in consultation with the legitimate authorities. But this did not 
preclude the United Nations, in the course of the intervention, from 
having the power to decide on the appropriateness or inappropriateness 
of concrete measures for the implementation of the resolutions adopted 
by the Security Council. 


Similarly, Mr. Wadsworth of the USA, at the same meeting, expressed the view that: 


The Secretary-General's fourth report on the Congo...should give the 
Council proper perspective and direction. He and the United Nations 
Command have acted in the cause of werld peace and for the good of all 
the Congelese people. They have acted within their mandate. There is 

ne justification for the Seviet allegations against them. We can only 
express regret that other Governments have also voiced similar criticisms, 
criticisms which we feel sure are unfounded... 


We fully approve the decisions...to take emergency control of the airport 
harbour and communications facilities. We consider that these were 
minimum measures and clearly within the United Nations mandate... 


$ 


United States policy in the Congo is simple. We support the United 

Nations wholeheartedly. 

These statements suggest that Argentina and the USA considered that the 
central Government had delegated certain of its rights temporarily to the 
United Nations (there is nething in the records to support that view) and 
that the UN's authority superceded that of the central Government. For 
Mr. Wadsworth, the aim of assisting the central Gevernment to protect its 
security, independence and integrity had given way to "the good of-all the 


Congolese people" ana "the cause of world peace". 
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Mr. Quaisen-Sackey of Ghana, a non-member of the Security Council, addressed 
the meeting on 16 September 1960: 


It might be as well if the principle ef non-intervention were 
clearly defined and not applied circumstantially. The Security 
Council should state clearly that, until such time as the 
Congolese people themselves decide to alter their constitutional 
arrangements, the law and order which the Council is pleaged te 
maintain can be nene other than that embodied in the present 
loi fondamentale...and as represented by the central Gevernment 
of the Republic. Only thus can we avoid ambiguous and anomolous 
aituations which give the impression that the central Government 
is being hindered in its efforts to restore law and order... 


Mr. Caba of Guinea, also a non-member of the Council, said at the same meeting: 


The lacunae in and the differences in interpretation of the three 
resolutions of the Council have sapped them of all their meaning 
because of the weakness and the complicity of those who were called 
upon te carry those resolutions out...The Lumumba Government...has 
taken energetic measures to repress secession in Kasai, to preserve 
the unity and the territerial integrity of the yeung Republic. 

These healthy measures have confronted the legal forces of the Congo 
with the rebellious troops of Kalonji, another traitor, another 
creature of the colonialist forces. Yet these have been called 
massacres, maraudings and genocide, because of the fatal consequences 
of this armed clash...Why is genocide used as the label when referring 
to the shootings that took place? Why...is nothing said about...the 
massive repressions in Katanga...? 


Mr. Johnson of Liberia, another non-member, told the Council: 


My delegation is at a loss te see hew the United Nations as a bedy, 

in the exercise of a function which it has been called upon by a 

central Gevernment to undertake, could be charged under the non- 

interference principle of the Charter of the United Nations. Let us, 

therefore, leave behind us all ambiguities and meve forward to the 

mark ef the high calling which is unity, territorial integrity and 

a central Gevernment in the Congo. 
It is clear that these three African countries ef distinctly individual political 
orientation and alliance were united in repudiating the SG's interpretation of 
his mandate. Each censidered that a correct reading of the mandate compelled 
support of the Lumumba Government by the United Nations. It is noteworthy that 
on this fundamental question of the mandate the SG maintained an unyielding 
pesition, in the centext of the situation in September 1960; in this, he was 
warmly supported by the Western nations. But his views were rejected by the 


three African countries who participated in the debate and who had contributed 
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their troops to the UN Ferce. In general, it is true to say that the African 
and Asian countries whose treops were serving in the UN Force were in the 
vanguard of the Member States who disagreed with the SG's interpretation of 
his mandate and with his policy in the Congo; yet, paradoxically, their 
troops had to carry out those measures taken by the UN Command which were 
unacceptable or repugnant to their own Gevernments. Even mere paradexically, 
the SG consistently disregarded their views from August 1960 to February 1961 
while utilizing their national contingents te carry out the pelicy which they 
deplored. Ultimately, a number of these countries announced that they were 
withdrawing their troops, having pleased their point ef view with the SG with 
complete futility. 

Hammarskjold's insistence on "non-interventien" clearly facilitated the 
overthrow and the liquidation of Lumumba. Later, when the Kasavusu-Mobutu- 
Tshombe entente was confronted əy the. formidable threat posed by pro-Lumumba 
forces in three provinces, the doctrine ef non-intervention boomeranged. 

They, in turn, demanded active assistance from the UN in subduing the 
pro-Lumumbists, but the SG could scarcely agree to such action, having refused 
to help Lumumba against Tshombe. To Kasavusu's demand that the UN Force should 
intervene on his behalf, by force if necessary, the SG replied in a letter 
dated 29 January 1961: 

I wish to acknewledge your letter of 28 January 1961. Without 

any detailed observations on my side, I shall wring it to the 

attention ef the Security Council. I wish, however, to state 

that the censtitutional problems raised in your letter remain 

subject to considerable international discussion and have not 

been resolved, as far as the United Nations is concerned, by 

any decisions by the General Assembly or Security Council; 

therefore, 1 am obliged to reserve also my own position in 

regard to the interpretation which you have given then. 

The SG's reserve is astonishing in view of the decisive and unequivocal doctrine 
which he had proclaimed on 12 August 1960 in response to the parallel request 
from Lumumba for UN support and help to subdue the Belgian-sponsored secession 
of Katanga. A number of eyebrows were raised, in the Security Council, at this 
unabashed use of a double standard. 

The Council adjourned its debate on 17 September 1960 without being able 
to adopt a new resolution on the substance of the question. A draft resolution 


sponsored by Ceylon and Tunisia was vetoed by the Soviet Union and a USA draft 
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resolution was not pressed to a vote. A procedural resolution, also sponsored 
by the USA, was adopted over the opposition of the Seviet Union and Poland 
(with France abstaining), in which the Council decided to call an emergency 
session of the General Assembly to consider the question of the Congo, since 
the Council itself had been unable to take action because of the lack of 
unanimity among the permanent members. 

The fourth emergency session of the General Assembly took place from 
the 17th to the 19th of September 1960. At the meeting held on Sunday 
afternoon, 18 September, the SG commented on "all the criticisms so 
eloquently exposed here today and yesterday" of his interpretation of his 
mandate with respect to the UN entry into Katanga: 

The talks with Mr. Tshombe were indeed necessary...It was obviously 

the view of the Security Council members when the matter was discussed 

that we should not use force to get into Katanga. It would in fact 

have been against the rules established for the United Nations Ferce. 

Well, what means remained in such circumstances other than to negotiate 

one's way in, and in such negotiations you do not recognize any 


constitutional position, you do not recognize any rights, you recognize 
a Situation de facto... 


Very much of what has ween said is properly addressed to the Security 
Council. That does not mean that I hold that they were wrong; 1 mean 
that they were right, but they took the responsibility, they discussed 
the issue and there it stands. 
The first paragraph contains internal contradictions; it also contradicts 
previous statements by the SG. In the same sentence, he conceded that there 
had been negotiations and de facto recognition, but still insisted that there 
had been no recognition of any constitutional position. This lacks both 
logic and realism. If one probes further, it also lacks conviction, for on 
21 August 1960 the SG had informed the Security Council that he had "neither 
negotiated nor had any agreement with Mr. Tshombe." This was, incidentally, 
in the course of a rebuttal by the SG of charges by the Lumunba Govert 
that his policy constituted "not merely tacit recognition of the secession 
of the Cengolese Province of Katanga but a flagrant violation of the resolutions 
ef the Security Council." If he later seemed to contradict part of that 


rebuttal, did he not also confer greater credibility on the charge? 
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The emergency session of the General Assembly adopted a resolution, by 
unanimous vote, on 20 September 1960, reiterating the main objectives of the 
three resolutions of the Security Council; appealing to the Cengolese to 
achieve a speedy reconciliation of internal conflicts; and appealing. to all 
States to refrain from any action which might impede the solution of the 
Conge's problems, especially to refrain from direct or indirect provision 
of arms or other military aid except through the United Nations. 
fResolutien 1474 (ES-Iv)_/ 

The regular session of the General Assembly then opened, on 20 September, 
and frem then until the Security Council reconvened in December the question © 
of the Congo rested with the Assembly and its main committees and other 
subsidiary bodies. It was a major subject in the general debate; it was 
prominent in the discussion of a host of other agenda items—colonialisa, 
aid to Africa, the geographical distribution of the secretariat, trust and 
non-self-governing territories, economic development, the supplementary budget 
for 1960 and the budget estimates for 1961, etc. Finally, after another 
abortive session of the Security Council in December, it was the subject of a 
full debate as a separate item, "The Situation in the Republic of the Congo". 
In addition to these numerous discussions in different forums ef the substance 
of the question of the Congo, there were "procedural" debates in the General 
Committee (steering committee) and in the General Assembly on the credentials 
of the rival delegations from the Congo. Although called procedural, these 
prolonged and bitter discussions culminated in a decision of profound importance, 
and one which was most deeply resented and deplored by the African and Asian 
countries whose troops were serving in the UN) Ferce--the decision engineered 
by the USA and the Western European countries and their supporters, to seat 
the delegation designated by Kasavubu. That was a decisive factor in subsequent 
events and in the internal struggle for power between the Lumumba forces of 
African nationalism and other Congolese factions, for it conferred a spurious 
legitimacy on Kasavubu which gave him considerable advantage. 

The SG made several significant statements during the course of these 
debates. On 26 September, after a scornful denunciation of him by Khrushchev, 
the SG emphasized that it was the Security Council and the Member States who 
bore the responsibility for UN action in the Congo and that he was merely 


their agent. On 3 October, after Khrushchev had accused him of using the UN 
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to support the colonial powers in their plot against the Congolese Government 


and Parliament, the SG said: 


I have no reason to defend myself or my colleagues against the 
accusations and judgments to which you have listened. Let me 
say only this, that you, all of you, are the judges...let those 
who know what the United Nations has done and is doing in the 
Congo, and those who are not pursuing aims proper only to 
themselves, pass judgment on our actions there... 


It is not the Soviet Union or, indeed, any other big Powers who 
need the United Nations for their protection; it is all the 
others. In this sense the Organization is first of all their 
Organization, and I deeply believe in the wisdom with which 

they will be able to use it and guide it. I shall remain in my 
post during the term of my office as a servant of the Organization 
in the interests of all those other nations, as long as they wish 
me to do so. 


This excerpt from the SG's statement in the General Assembly and the standing 
ovation which followed were widely shown on American television anà hailed 
enthusiastically by the commentators and the press as a triumph for 
Hammarskjold and a rebuff to the Soviet Union. But some observers of this 
dramatic scene were sobered rather than inspired: they noted several 
disquieting points in the SG's statement. Again he had avoided a direct reply 
to the charges and had rested his case on the support of the Majority--a safe 
gamble, in the nature of things. In turn, he had accused his accusers, charging 
that they were "pursuing aims proper only to themselves". It may be asked 
whether the SG, the servant of the Organization, was entitled to voice such 
criticism of a Member State, on nebulous greunds and in the cold-war vocabulary 
characteristic of the U.S. State Department. Clearly he had not treated Belgium 
with equal harshness at a time when the facts strongly warranted a charge of 
aggression and military intervention. Another salient point is that the SG 
addressed himself solely to the Soviet Union although, even in October, very 
serious criticisms of his policy in the Congo had already been voiced by many 
non-aligned african and Asian countries. Finally, the SG intreduced a new 
concept in claiming that the United Nations existed primarily for the 
protection of the smaller countries. This concept is not to be found in the 
Charter, which gives one vote to each Member State without regard to its size 
or power. The Charter enunciates principles which are applicable to all 
Members; the violation of those principles is neither magnified nor diminished 
by the size of the guilty party. It was therefere unwarranted for the SG 
arbitrarily to classify Members into twe groups, according to their strength 


or weakness. Parenthetically, it sheuld alse be noted that the SG implied 
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that he would resign his office only if the smaller countries lost confidence 
in him. By January 1961 a substantial number of the smaller countries had 
expressed dissatisfaction with the SG's policy in the Congo. They did not 
demand his resignation, it is true, and it was not offered. 

While the regular session of the General Assembly was till in progress, 
the Security Council reconvened, on 7 December 1960, at the request of the 
Seviet Union. The immediate reason for the meeting was the arrest of Patrice 
Lumumba en 2 December, but the discussion covered the whole situation in the 
Congo at that time, particularly the role of the United Nations. (Representa- 
tives designated by Mr. Kasavubu participated in the debate on behalf of the 
Congo, but the Seviet Union and Poland indicated for the record that they did 
net recognize them as the lawful representatives of that country. ) 

The first speaker was the SG, who now presented the following version 


of his mandate: 


The United Nations sent troops and civilian technicians to the Congo 
for clearly defined Charter aims and under clearly defined Charter 
principles. 


The aim was to protect life and property within the Congo, in danger 

after the Breakdown of the national security system, so as to eliminate 

the reasons given for the Belgian military intervention and thereby to 

reduce what internationally had to be regarded as a serious threat to 

peace and security. 
In this restatement of the aims of the UN in sending a Force to the Congo, it 
will be noted, there was no mention of assistance to the Central Government of 
the Republic; no mention of consultation with that Government; no mention of 
the aim clearly stated in the resolutions and the debates of the Security Council, 
the maintenance of the independence of the Republic of the Congo; and no mention 
of the preservation of its territorial integrity. All of this was now reduced 
to the protection of life and property, and to the elimination of "the reasons 
given for Belgian military intervention". 

Continuing, the SG said: 


The principles were that the Organization, in the pursuit of this ain, 
should maintain a position of strict neutrality in relation to all 
domestic problems of a political nature into which the Organization 
under the Charter had no right to interfere. This meant that neither 
the United Nations Force nor the civilian operation could be used by 
any person or faction in pursuit of his or their political aims... 
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Which meant, apparently, that the UN Force could not be used by the legal 
Government to pursue its political aim of retaining legitimate authority 
in the face of threats from foreign and foreign-inspired enemies--the very 
reason which had led the Government to appeal for UN assistance! 

.. thus, the United Nations Force was not to be an instrument for 

anybody to exert his political authority. Thus further meant that 

the United Nations and its representatives had no right to further 

any specific political solutions of domestic problems in the Congo, 

such problems having to be resolved solely by the Congolese them- 

selves in accordance with their own free will and in democratic forms. 
If the implication here was that the UN could neither support nor oppose the 
secession of Katanga, for example, then it is all the more unfortunate that 
after more than six months of the UN presence in the Congo the separation of 
that province was all but final, whereas in July it had been only a serious 
threat. It was also unfortunate that this had been accomplished by force, 
and force assisted from abroad, and not "in democratic forms", which were 
obviated by the paralysis of the Parliament, which had also been accomplished 
in the presence of the UN Force. 

From the legal standpoint...the only conclusion open to the Secretary- 

General was to apply the mandate of the Force with full regard to the 

provisions of the Council resolutions; that is, to avoid employing the 

Force so as to favour any political group or to influence the outcome 

ef the constitutional controversy, but at the same time to assist in 


preserving law and order in the basic sense of protecting the lives 
and property of the inhabitants of the Republic of the Congo. 


Theoretically, then, the central Government established under universal suffrage 


was equated by the SG with an illegal secessionist movement, and the SG saw the 


fundamental duty of the UN to be strict neutrality between those "equal" parties. 


Under that concept, the parties might decide to fight it out and engage in civil 


war, in the presence of the UN. Presumably, then, the UN would act as a sort of 


Red Cross, rendering relief and protecting lives and property so far as possible 


while hostilities were waged--seing scrupulous, no doubt, to save an equal 
number of lives and properties on each side, in accordance with the demands of 
strict neutrality. The whele conception is of course grotesque, especially 
when ene of the two parties had legitimacy and had asked for and been granted 


the assistance of the United Nations. 
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The United Nations operation in the Cengo was begun after the mutiny in 

the Congo's security force...and after the calling into action of Belgian 

troops from their Congo bases and their taking it upon themselves te 

restore security in the territory against the will of the Central 

Government. The purpose of the United Nations was the establishment 

in the Congo of an agency for the maintenance and protection of life 

and security which the security forces ef the Congo could ne longer 

undertake and which should not be undertaken on a bilateral basis 

because of the international implications of such an arrangement. 
This was indeed an evasive and distorted version of history on the part of the 
SG. The UN operation in the Congo haa begun after a request by the Government 
of the Congo, not "after the mutiny". One cannot have it both ways: the UN 
had no power to intervene in a purely domestic struggle. No UN Force would 
have been sent, remembering that it was a military Force, without a request 
from the Government concerned. At the outset the SG had supported the request 
from the Gevernment without supporting the reasons given for that request. 
Here, he attempted to ignore even the request itself. And if that was not 
enough, he no longer avoided the question of aggression out baldly denied it, 
stating that the Belgian troops were called into action "to restore security 
in the territory". To complete the circle, the SG then declared that the UN 
Force had intervened in order to replace the Belgian forces. Well, that was 
exactly the charge made by the African, Asian, and Soviet bloc spokesmen! 

Parties may, of course, differ on the logic or legality of the SG's 
interpretation of his mandate but there was little room for disagreement, by 
December, on the results of his policy. On that point, the SG said: 

What is now laid at the doorstep of the United Nations as a failure 

is the failure of the political leaders of the Congo and of its 

people to take advantage of the unparalleled international assistance 

for the creation of normal political life within the country. 
This claim, of course, utterly disregarded the massive external interference 
with and manipulation of the political situation, largely on the part of Belgium, 
which was made abundantly clear in the report of the SG's Special Representative 
in the Congo, Mr. Dayal, dated 2 November 1960. That report stated, "There is 
clear evidence of the steady return, in recent weeks, of Belgians to the Congo, 
and within this framework, of increasing Belgian participation in political and 


administrative activities, whether as advisers, counsellors or executive officials. 


